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to excess ; grounding the inference on the fact that
in some of the comedies and in the Falstaff scenes
there is a lot of drinking, whereas in the later tragedies
drunkenness is severely reprehended. On that
exiguous basis of evidence M. Legouis lightly
reached the surmise that a youth of hard-drinking
was followed by a middle-age of repentance; and
when the present writer, for his part, protested that
he could see no evidence for the conclusion drawn,
the Professor seems to have in self-defence accounted
for him as an " adorer of the supreme Shakespeare,"
and all the rest of it.
It may then avert further mystification of this
sort if the author explains (i) that he was really not
moved by any conviction that Shakespeare never
got drunk ; (2) that he simply found M. Legouis's
argumentation flimsy and fantastic ; (3) that austere
comments on drinking occur in all the plays where
drinking takes place; (4) that the comment is
naturally more sombre in the tragedies than in the
comedies and histories ; and (5) that in the Poems
and Sonnets, where, if anywhere, some clue to the
young poet's personal proclivities or practice might
be looked for, there is not a single mention either of
wine or of the pleasures of drinking.
All this being so, it is surely Professor Legouis who
is " romantic/' in the sense of<( romancing," whereas
the gainsayer is talking hard common sense. " I
shall not let you set up an idol," protests M. Legouis
in effect to those of us who say there is no trace of
the mind, manner, or matter of Shakespeare in